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Calm, unruffled China reads the war news peacefully; the goose hangs high. ham 


A firm faith in victory is strengthened by religion. The few priests 


attempting to cover many stations (page 6) need more and more workers to 


reap souls ready for the harvest. Ask the Christ Child to inspire young men 


toward the work of the missions. 
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Father Meyer, Internee 


Father Albert 
Fedders, rector of 
Tanchuk Semi- 
nary, writes that his seminarians 
are helping overcome the effects 
of the present financial inflation 
in China. They care for a vegetable gar- 
den and make shoes for the community. 
They are also the barbers for the clerics, 
residents, and visitors—but their scale of 
prices varies according to the paying ca- 
pacity of the customer. 

Recently Bishop Donaghy visited Tan- 
chuk. He submitted to a haircut, and got 
a real trimming! Two dollars’ worth. The 
boys are hoping that an archbishop or a 
cardinal will some day pass their way— 
in need of a haircut. 


NO UNION 
SCALE 


In order to minister to 
the internees in Stanley 
Prison, Hong Kong, two 
Maryknollers—Father Bernard Meyer, 
of Mason City, Iowa, and Father Donald 
Hessler, of Lake Orion, Michigan—have 
volunteered to remain prisoners until the 
war is ended. 


VOLUNTEER 
PRISONERS 


When Guadalcanal Island 
was to be cleared of all 
foreigners before the Sol- 
omons fight, thirty foreigners elected to 
remain. They were Marist priests and 
Sisters, following the Catholic missionary 
tradition of staying at their posts. 

Two priests and three Sisters were 
stationed at Ruavatu. “This mission is 
the hardest to work and has the least 
number of converts of any post in the 
Solomons,” wrote Father Arthur Du- 
hamel, a young priest from Lawrence, 


AT THEIR 
POSTS 
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Father Hirst, Coach 





Massachusetts, five years ordained, who 
was located there. It is reported that the 
two priests and two of the Sisters of 
Ruavatu were slain by advancing Japa- 
nese, though a third Sister was able to 
escape. A Navy report explains that it 
was necessary to “force” the remaining 
Marist nuns on Guadalcanal to transfer 
themselves temporarily to Australia. In 
their mission fields, they are not strangers, 
hirelings, transients; by divine vocation 
they “belong.” 


THE SILENCE Since the conquest of the 
BROKEN Netherlands Indies, Dutch 

authorities in New York 
have been unable to give us any informa- 
tion on the fate of Catholic missioners in 
The Netherlands’ eastern colonies. Omi- 
nously, the first news to come reports the 
killing of Bishop Oerts and seven of his 
priests of the Vicariate of Dutch New 
Guinea. They were Missionaries of the 
Sacred Heart, a society with a fine record 
in the Pacific. A local incident appears 
to be behind the deaths, and it is to be 
hoped that many among the thousands of 
priests and Sisters in the Netherlands 
Indies may still be permitted to work 
among their people. 


GRADUATION Father Thomas O’Melia, 
of Philadelphia, has grad- 
uated his Kongmoon lan- 

guage-school class; that is, all those who 

kept out of the hands of the Japanese. 

The 1941 group to South China traveled 

in two batches. The first batch, after ar- 





OUR COVER: The Star of Bethlehem still 
shines for men and women of clear-sighted 
faith. Bethlehem belongs not only to the 
past—but to the present and the future. 


Father O’Melia, Linguist 


WAR ZONE NEWS 








rival in Hong Kong, was taken by 
plane to the China mainland. The 
second batch, who were to follow 
the same procedure, arrived in 
Hong Kong the day before Pearl 
Harbor ; they have spent the year 
in a prison camp. 

Father O’Melia held school as usual 
at Tanchuk, and has now sent his fledg- 
lings into mission service. He has no 
prospect of more pupils for the duration. 


“Just before the harvest,” 
writes Father Kupfer, of 
Flushing, New York, “the 
rice looked wonderful. But the rains came 
steadily for two weeks. Houses collapsed, 
fields flooded, the rice crop disappeared 
under water. Our people must keep on 
fighting for food.” 

But the people do not fight alone. Al- 
most one hundred and fifty Maryknoll 
priests and Sisters in South China are 
among the thousands of missioners at their 
posts in China, cut off from the outside 
world except for the Chungking radio and 
the American airplanes from India. 


MUCH WAR, 
LITTLE RICE 


China is still China; the 
Chinese continue to pos- 
sess their almost miracu- 
lous buoyancy. “Joined the boys today at 
basketball,” writes Father Cyril Hirst, 
Maryknoller of Philadelphia. “War not- 
withstanding, basketball continues to 
thrive in China. It seems to be the favorite 
game of the country, an importation from 
America. ‘The ball’ is ‘la poli’ and ‘pass’ 
is ‘passe,’ so ‘Pass the ball’ is ‘Passe la 
poli.’ My, how these fellows can get 
wrapped up in a contest, with time out 
only for air raids!” 


GAMES AS 
USUAL 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


One Hundred Maryknollers_-___-______-- 2 
The Voice of Bataan-_-_____--_-----_--_ 3 
African Backstage_____.__________-____- 16 
Strangers No Longer_-_.-_________------ 20 
Mantle over Mexico-_____-.___---------- 22 
Nobody Dies in Filadelfia_____________ 26 








Father Fedders, Financier 








Ar THE DIRECT COMMAND of the Holy See, Maryknoll has 


begun to move down a continent. With us will march the 
interest of United States Catholics in their incredibly faith- 
ful and valiant brethren of Latin America. 

Missions to the Far East are creative: in the souls of non- 
Christian peoples, a new faith, a new way of life, a new 
hope, a new vision must be born. Maryknoll will continue 
and enlarge its efforts in the Far East as soon as possible and 
to the greatest possible extent. 

But the priests of Maryknoll who go to Latin America 
will not go to create. They will go to bring the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, the sacraments of grace, the education in 
Christian life, to people who have remained Catholic with- 
out priests, without schools, in spite of disdain, in spite 
of penetrating persecution. 

The Catholic spirit of Latin America, in the tenacity and 
pride of its vitality, is the great religious miracle of modern 
times. In the “Green Hell” of South America there are little 
groups of Indians who have never seen a priest in their 
lives: yet their children are baptized, and every Sunday the 
prayers of the Mass are said by the congregations which 
assemble in churches built centuries ago—under the direc- 
tion of great Spanish and Portuguese missioners who con- 
verted a continent. 

Some nations lost the Faith as they lost their consecrated 
teachers. But when the Latin Americans lost their priests, 


they found their Faith had become a birthright. When they 
lost the Host of the tabernacle, the statues of His saints 
became the memorials of His presence. 

Maryknoll is joyous and grateful to be invited by the 
bishops and clergy of Latin America to work among their 
valiant and devout people. 

Maryknoll is going to cities and to trackless regions: to 
the central plains of Chile, to the lofty mountains of Peru, 
to the tropical lowlands of Bolivia, to the seacoast of Ecua- 
dor, to the tablelands of the south, to Indian territories in 
Central America. We do not know how comfortably our 
Maryknollers will live—some of the areas are difficult. But 
we do know how enthusiastically Maryknoll will be wel- 
comed by the Latin American people, who greet a priest 
as if he were a messenger straight from the throne of God 
—as if he were little less than an angel. 

May such unquestioning love set, for Maryknoll, a stand- 
ard of tireless zeal that will mark all our efforts through the 
glorious years that lie ahead. 

Maryknoll will have one hundred priests in Latin America 
before next summer. Some will leave in January, some in 
March, 1943. Others will follow—many more, we hope— 
until Maryknoll shall have joined its young forces with every 
single country of Central and South America. 

A hemisphere link ? A hemisphere rosary—in the hands 
of the youth of tomorrow. 
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PRIESTS ASSIGNED BY MARYKNOLL THIS YEAR 


Already in Bolivia . . . 20 
Now Assigned. ..... 52 
To Leave in Spring. . . 28 


GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 
Rev. John J. Walsh 
New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. James H. Ray 
New York City. 
Rev. Joseph E. Early 
Scranton, Pa. 
Rev. Thomas F. Wynne 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Hugo M. Gerbermann 
Nada, Texas. 


LIMA, PERU 
(Chinese Mission) 


Rev. John A. McGinn 
Providence, R. I. 
Rev. John B. Callan 
Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Joseph M. Reardon 
Dorchester, Mass. 
PUNO, PERU 
Rev. Arthur C. Kiernan 
Cortland, N.Y. 
Rev. William F. Murphy 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rev. Cyril J. Kramar 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Rev. Raymond C. Hohlfeld 
Hastings. Neb. 
Rev. Thomas J. Carey 
East Newark, N. J. 
Rev. Stephen P. Foody 
New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Donald C. Cleary 
Newark, N. J. 
Rev. Francis X. Lyons 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Francis J. Garvey 
Seneca, Wis. 
Rev. Edward P. Brophy 
Lexington, Ky. 
LA SERENA, CHILE 
Rev. Joseph H. Cappel 
Norwood, Ohio. 
Rev. Thomas J. Plunkett 
Fall River, Mass. 


Total 100 


Rev. James J. Rottner 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. P. Martin Dunne 
Flushing, L. 1, N. Y. 

Rev. Francis J. Mulligan 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Rev. Anthony A. Michalik 
Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Joseph B. Donnelly 
Brookline, Del. Co., Pa. 


TALCA, CHILE 
Rev. George C. Powers 


W. Lynn, Mass. 
Rev. Henry A. Dirckx 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Rev. James V. Manning 
Richmond Hull, N. Y. 
Rev. Thomas A. Sampson 
West Fort Lee, N. J. 
Rev. Walter J. Sandman 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Rev. Joseph J. Rickert 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Richard J. Smith 

Collins, N. Y. 


TEMUCO, CHILE 
Rev. Thomas S. Walsh 


Kokomo, Ind. 


Rev. Joseph P. McCormack 
New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Gervis J. Coxen 
New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Leon A. Harter 
West Pittston, Pa. 

Rev. Leo Zemalkowski 
Scranton, Pa. 

Rev. Melvin V. Cowan 
Oakland, Calif. 

Rev. John C. Brady 
San Francisco. Calif. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
Group One 


Rev. John M. Martin 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. Thomas P. O’Rourke 
New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Gregory J. Keegan 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Rev. John G. Nolan 
Astoria, L. 1, N. Y. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
Group Two 


Rev. Edward A. Koechel 
Water Mull, L. 1, N. Y. 

Rev. R. Felix White 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Rev. John R. McGuire 
Mayfield, Pa. 

Rev. George F. Hogan 
East Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Robert E. Lee 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Gerard T. Greene 
Woodhaven, L. 1, N. Y. 

Rev. John P. Lomasney 
Dorchester, Mass. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
Group Three 


Rev. Arthur F. Allie 
Two Rivers, Wis. 
Rev. Clarence J. Witte 

Richmond, Ind. 





December, THE FIELD AFAR 


A HANDFUL OF MEN 





Every year brings its sorrows and troubles, but every year 
also brings Christmas. In these nineteen hundred years since 
the first Christmas, this day of hope has come to humanity 
in every state of fortune and misfortune. Sometimes it has 
come to a world of blessed peace and tranquil happiness, but 
more often it has come to a world of dissension and divi- 
sion, and often enough, unfortunately, to a world actually 
plunged in the misery of war. Yet in all these centuries of 
varying fortune it has always brought the same blessing to 
the world, the message of hope and the vision of peace, the 


“tidings of great joy, that shall be to all the people; for, this 


day, is born to you a Saviour.” (Luke ii: 10-11.) Today there 
is no peace in the world, but there is peace in that message 
from another world. And in spite of war and suffering and 
death itself, the peace of Christ will fill the hearts of men 
of good will. 

We might have thought that this Christmas would be an 
unhappy one, and that the peaceful light of Bethlehem would 
shine strangely and, as it were, incongruously, amid the 
scenes of a world at war. Yet actually, Christmas was never 
more welcome, because it was never more needed. Whatever 
may be the condition of the world itself, the people of the 
world desire peace and deserve peace. When they possess 
it not, they long for it all the more, and they live on the 
promise of it. So Christmas will mean more to them this 
year than it ever did before, because they need so desperately 
the vision of peace that it brings. They will welcome it, cling 
to it, console themselves with it, nerve and support them- 
selves by it, so that they may be strengthened to carry out 
the hard tasks of war that seem necessary to win peace. 

One day last week, on a busy corner in New York the 
strains of “Holy Night” suddenly blared out from a loud 
speaker to the thronging crowd. Our country had been 
plunged for a year into a world conflict, and the hearts of 
the people were heavy with apprehension, while their ener- 





gies were geared to the feverish energy of the war tempo. 
In the full tilt of a busy workday morning, the rhythm slowed 
down like magic as the sound of the Christmas promise 
filled the air. People stopped in their tracks, men and women 
lined the streets, office windows were opened, the faces of 
all were uplifted, and the memories of all were stirred. They 
wanted to hear that promise of peace. Their attitude showed 
that in times of material stress the people instinctively grope 
for the spiritual help that will support them. They wanted 
to feel hope—the hope that peace will still come to the 
people, that the God of Peace is with them even in the 
tempest of war, that He will support them in the dark days 
and bring them safely through the trial to better days to 
come. 

It is good for us to remember that Christ did not say He 
came to give peace to the world, but that He came to give it 
to the people of the world. This distinction He underscored 
many times in His discourses, and particularly in His last 
instructions to His Apostles. By “the world,” Our Lord did 
not mean the people who dwell in it, but rather that mys- 
terious thing which is known as the trend of world affairs, 
and this is something that is usually shaped and dictated in 
every age, not by the people, but by a handful of men. But 
the people of the world, the simple, ordinary, peace-loving 
men, women, and children of every country all over the 
globe, surely have little responsibility for the tragic loss of 
peace. They are rather the innocent victims who have noth- 
ing to do with the catastrophe, nothing to say about it, who 
do not want it, who pray and labor to avert it, and who 
contribute all the suffering and sacrifice needed to rectify it. 
It is to these people that God wishes to give His peace, and 
when the world’s unrest robs them of external peace, we 
may hope that He will give them His own interior peace—a 
peace that no man can take from them, even in the torment 
of war. 














The people find friendship radiating 


Funerals and weddings, feeding the hungry, tending the sick—all are part of the priest’s busy days. 


j VV foereeT REINFORCEMENTS 


To MARYKNOLL's 359 missioners now in the war zones, 
there have come new and far-reaching opportunities. Work- 
ing day and night to take advantage of the occasion, the 
missioners have only one regret—that they have neither 
time nor help enough to accomplish all that might be done. 
Since the outbreak of war, reinforcements have been lack- 
ing, while in opposite proportion work has increased. 
Maryknollers have had to take over missions left vacant 
by Italian and German priests who were forced to leave Free 
China. Yet, chief of the new tasks that have fallen to the 
care of Maryknoll is the help that must be given to the thou- 
sands of refugees who are making their way into the in- 
terior of China. “A steady stream of refugees passes through 
our village daily,” writes Father Daubert. “The first thing 
they look for is the cross atop our little chapel. It is a sign 
which, like the outstretched arms of Christ, means welcome.” 
This great army of refugees that is today moving across 
the face of South China is different from any that has passed 
before—educated people, the once wealthy, students by the 
thousands—all traveling from Hong Kong and the coast up 
into Kwangtung and Kwangsi, looking forward to the Mary- 
knoll mission stations as resting places in their advance. 


Somehow among the people there has gone the word that 
friendship radiates from Catholic missions; and in their 
travels to Kweichow, Szechwan, Yunnan, or wherever they 
are headed, missions become landmarks in their journeys. 

To the men of Maryknoll, as they labor to lend assistance 
to this new army, the task is long and arduous. Those who 
come to the mission station come because they need help, 
and the missioner must keep faith with them. These people 
are not all Catholics—in fact, few of them are—but they 
are at least approaching the waters of Baptism. The Catholic 
Church today in China is building up priceless good will; 
and—what is even more important—the mission station has 
come to be known as an energetic focal point for evangeliza- 
tion. The present work has brought the Faith into the lives 
of millions of people who otherwise would never have come 
into contact with it. 

One missioner traveling through South China found small 
groups of students from a university in Shanghai casually 
attaching themselves to his company. For a while he won- 
dered how his personality could have become so suddenly 
and so strongly magnetized. Then he realized that they saw 
in him a guide leading them to an oasis. “You will take us 





iating 


from the Catholic priests. 


By REV. ALBERT J. NEVINS 


to a mission, wherever there is one, won't you?” they asked. 

He took them to a mission. They had to sleep on the floor, 
but they did not mind. An Irish Jesuit traveling to safety in 
Maryknoll’s Kweilin mission met a Chinese professor from 
the University of Hong Kong, who was accompanied by 
forty students. The first thing the professor mentioned was 
the wonderful reception the group had received from Father 
Lynch at Maryknoll-in-Watlam. 

A young American bombardier attached to the American 
Air Force in China saw the missioners performing relief 
work. “But you don’t convert them,” he objected to one mis- 
sioner; “they just pass on and out of your life.” 

The priest smiled. “Yes, but they never forget us.” 

The missioner then explained the importance of mani- 
festing charity. He told how, in the dark days before Hong 
Kong died, young people flocked to the priests asking for 
Baptism. They had gone to college and university and rubbed 
elbows with the Church, but for one reason or another— 
fear of displeasing their parents, prejudicing their future, 
and so on—they had never made up their minds to enter 
the Church. Then came war. With shells flying in all direc- 
tions and death facing them at every turn, dozens shed 


human obstacles and asked to receive the sacraments. They 
were baptized everywhere, on street corners, on sentry duty, 
in air-raid tunnels, in hospitals, wherever they met a priest. 

The mission stations will figure largely in the story of the 
refugee movements of these days, and they will have an im- 
portant role in the history of the Catholic Church in China. 
The missioner has a chance to present the Church in its most 
favorable light to the educated youth of China who tomor- 
row will be the leaders of a New Orient. The missioner by 
his deeds has shown himself to be a friend of these student 
youths, who have learned that the Church is sincerely inter- 
ested in their welfare. If the American bombardier still 
thinks the missioner’s refugee work is rootless, he is wrong: 
the one person that no Chinese forgets is a friend. 

With the vista of these fair fields reaching out before 
him, it is small wonder, then, that the missioner appraises 
his task so highly. He longs for helpers from America. 
Financial aid comes to him weekly from his homeland, but 
brother missioners cannot be shipped by radio waves. So he 
works alone, without reinforcements, but with a compen- 
sating hope that the sufferings of the present time may 
strengthen the Church in China for a glorious tomorrow. 











































The base hospital on Bataan before it was bombed 


VOICE OF BATAAN 


By A FILIPINO ARMY OFFICER 


This gripping article, by an eyewitness of 


Bataan’'s fate, gives us a picture of the valiant 


Filipinos not before unfolded to American eyes. 





SuppENLy the air-raid alert sounded over 
Manila. We could not believe it. Seventy-four 
planes appeared, bombing the defenseless city 
for three hours. 

The switchboard operator called me, to report 
that the magnificent old church of Santo 
Domingo had been struck and was in flames. 
Then we heard that Santa Rosa and Santa Cata- 
lina, colleges for girls conducted by Sisters, and 
San Juan Lateran, a boys’ school run by Domin- 
ican Fathers, were also burning. I was sent to 
discover what was happening, and to be of what 
help I could. 

As I passed in front of Santa Rosa College, I 
saw that its fine buildings were razed to the 
ground, merely smoldering ruins. The Sisters 
were weeping and praying on the pavement. 
Some had rescued sacred images, some indis- 
pensable archives, but none had concerned them- 
selves with personal possessions. 

Among the dust and formless debris of what 
had been the chapel, an altar was still standing, 
and above it the unscathed image of Holy Mary. 
Serene and inviolate, she smiled out over this 
scene of destruction and death. To me this was 
a symbol of undying hope. 

On New Year's Day the conquerors had their 
victory parade in Manila. That afternoon, from 
our tunnel in Corregidor, we looked at the city 
through a pair of lenses. Above it we saw wav- 
ing, not the Filipino flag or the Stars and 
Stripes, but the banner of the Rising Sun. 

Three miles across from Corregidor were the 
jungles of Bataan, where our troops went to 
make their last stand. Outnumbered from the 
start, we had no means of replacing our losses, 
whereas the enemy could bring up reinforce- 
ments at will. There is one thing among the 
awful memories of Bataan that stands out bright 
and glorious, one incident I shall always like to 
recall. It is inseparably associated with the name 
of Maryknoll. 

The Japanese had bombed our base hospital. 
Men already wounded had been thrown from 
their beds and wounded again. Nurses, many of 
them spattered with blood, were tending these 
men and dragging from the ruins the seventy- 
two killed. There would have been more death 
and havoc had it not been for the calm faith of 
the Maryknoll chaplain. Father Cummings 
mounted a chair, with bombs falling around him, 
and began to recite “The Lord’s Prayer.” 

“Our Father, who art in heaven—” his strong 
voice brought faith and hope into that infernal! 
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din. He was wounded in the cheek by flying 
shrapnel, but he continued to pray, refusing for 
himself all medical aid. I can still see him in his 
ragged khaki uniform, bleeding and calling on 
his Father in heaven, truly “another Christ” 
sharing in the Lord’s Passion. That is the one 
scene of Bataan I love to remember—a scene of 
faith invincible. 

Picture to yourself a jungle of thick, matted 
underbrush and trees, with open clearings here 
and there. Our boys hollowed out for themselves 
with their bayonets “foxholes” big enough to 
stand in. There they escaped much of the flying 
shrapnel, and there they crouched while enemy 
tanks came and passed over them. 

Father Cummings once said, “There are no 
atheists in the foxholes of Bataan.” In the last 
World War, the men in the trenches were 
changed about every three days or so, but our 
boys remained in the foxholes from January 
until forced by starvation in April to surrender. 
They were dirty, living for the last month and 
a half on a handful of rice once a day, exposed 
momentarily to death, many of them covered 
with gangrenous sores. They had nothing left 
but faith. 

How shall I describe to you Sunday mornings 
in those foxholes of Bataan? Our boys assisted 
at the Holy Sacrifice, a rosary in one hand, and 
their guns in readiness in the other. When you 
are alone for days on end and facing death every 
minute of the day, you know that your life is in 
the hollow of God’s Hand. You give it entirely 
to Him—"“Thy Will be done!” During these 
forty-five minutes of the Holy Mass, our soldiers 
took no heed of the Japanese planes flying over- 
head; their hearts and souls were somewhere 
else, where bombs could not touch them. 

The story of Bataan is the story of a faith that 
never wavered. Hong Kong, Singapore, Java, 
those strongly fortified places, fell in a matter of 
days; but the boys of Bataan, doomed to death and knowing 
it, held out for five months. They were 7,000 Americans and 
70,000 Filipinos, against 250,000 Japanese. How do you 
think they could have stood out had it not been for their 
faith? 

Daily I went from foxhole to foxhole giving these heroic 
men news of the outside world. They all knew me, and 
eagerly awaited my coming. “When will America send 
help?” was their constant query. They were still asking 
that on the day of surrender. 

The Filipino boys also entrusted me with messages to 
their loved ones at home, which I broadcasted over the radio. 
On Easter Sunday, in their name, I addressed a message 




















































































































The Holy Sacrifice was offered at an improvised altar in the woods. 


of hope to the people of the Philippines. I said to them: 
“We shall rise again, triumphant over death, like Our 
Divine Saviour. Like Him, we have been betrayed, scourged, 
defeated; but we shall rise again in the splendor of Faith. 
“Some day those of us here at Bataan who will be able, 
will come back to you. Meanwhile, we are one in faith.” 
I did not wish to leave my native land and my loved ones, 
but orders were orders. When word got around of my de- 
parture, the boys loaded me down with letters for their 
families. 
A pilot had been commissioned to fly me to Australia, 
but I had first to reach the airfield. The beginning of my 
journey was made in a small boat, under Japanese fire. Two 











VOICE OF BATAAN (Continued) 


American soldiers were killed beside me, as we lay very 
flat in the bottom of the boat. 

When we reached shore again, we came upon a scene of 
indescribable confusion. Though I had not known it, our 
Army was in full retreat, with the Japanese not far behind. 
The road was cluttered with motor vehicles of every descrip- 
tion, packed with wounded and nurses. Staggering along the 
pock-marked way were the boys who had not left their fox- 
holes since January. Ragged, starving, covered with festering 
wounds, they were still courageous. 

Sometimes one would fall by the wayside, and his com- 
rades would help him up and drag him along. “Just a little 
farther, old man,” they would say. “You can make it!” 

When the boys saw me, they all began to cheer. I learned 
that our Filipinos were in the rear, covering the American 
retreat with their young bodies. The American-Filipino 
friendship cemented in sweat and blood on the field of 
Bataan will never die. 

You have heard of Dunkirk? But at Dunkirk there were 
hundreds of boats of every description, waiting to receive 
the fleeing men. At Bataan there was not one! Many soldiers 
tried to swim the shark-infested waters to Corregidor. 

A car had been commandeered to take me to the airfield, 
but it had not been able to get through. I saw a soldier alone 
in a jeep, and told him to take me to the field. He said he 
had orders to transport certain officers. I told him he was 
now taking his orders from me. He was glad to do so. 

Never shall I forget the journey to the airfield. The Jap- 
anese had us under fire constantly, and bombs burst all 
around our jeep. 

The soldier said, “Let’s pray hard, Colonel; only prayer 
will make it.” 


They were tired—those soldiers—but always on the job. 


























As best I could, I tried to convey my gratitude to my 
driver. I offered him a hundred dollar bill—all the money 
I had left. 

“Wherever you go, you'll be needing it,” he said. “I shan’t 
any more, because I'll either be killed or taken captive.” 

While I was expressing my sorrow at not being able 
to do anything for him, he briskly produced a notebook. 

“I'd be grateful, sir,” he said, “if I might have your auto- 
graph.” 

That great American institution! I have never signed my 
name with so shaky a hand. 

There was not a single plane on the airfield, but down on 
the shore an aviator was puttering with a battered derelict. 
He came to meet us, announcing that he had been ordered 
to fly me to Australia. 

My new guide introduced himself and what he had very 
aptly christened “The Old Duck”—his plane. He had fished 
it up out of the bay, salvaging its parts as best he could. 

“My orders were to take you to Australia, sir,” he said, 
“and I’ve done my best to furnish a conveyance. I don’t know 
whether you want to chance it, or not. If The Old Duck flies, 
I'm a genius!” 

“I'd fly to the ends of the earth with you,” I answered. 

We took off, grazing the ground, and even out over the 
water The Old Duck could not soar more than a few feet. 
We were an ideal target but fortunately were not hit. 

It would take too long to tell of The Old Duck’s odyssey 
to Australia, the hairbreadth escapes from the Japanese, and 
the pilot’s incredible pluck and skill in coaxing further ser- 
vice out of our old wreck. Suffice it to say that, by the grace 
of God and the help of Our Lady, Star of the Sea, wé made it. 

Now, here in the United States, far from my country and 
loved ones, my chief happiness is to feel that I am a link 
between the American boys of Bataan 
and their families. 

On landing in San Francisco, I de- 
livered a letter to a mother who had 
been notified by the War Department 
two weeks previously of the death of 
her son. Actually, the boy had been 
wounded but not killed. If it had been 
only to witness the joy of that mother, 
my long journey and exile would have 
been worthwhile. 

Our boys at Bataan have done their 
part to the gates of death. But how 
about the folks at home? This war will 
not be won on the battlefields, but in 
the sanctuary of the human soul. I need 
not urge you, then, to hasten with un- 
ceasing prayer the victory of our brave, 
generous boys, and the sunny morning 
of liberation for conquered nations 
groping in the night of tyranny. 











Durinc what must have been a lull in the battle for 
Guadalcanal, a young marine wrote a letter to Maryknoll. 

For stationery he used some ruled paper torn from a note- 
book, but he found ink somewhere, somehow. He plans to 
be a priest—and he paused, in the midst of one of the great 
battles of the war, to make known his intention to become 
a Maryknoller—after the war is won, and he has returned 
to the United States. 

The circumstances are unusual, yet significant. Maryknoll 
has never before had an application from the Solomon 
Islands. Our nation seldom, if ever before, had so many 
soldiers fighting and risking their lives with the conscious 
intention of helping the people of the world. 

The letter (with a few lines censored) from the American 
marine is here given exactly as received: 

Guadalcanal Island, 
Solomon Islands, 


As a member of the Catholic Action Society, 1 
thought it was my duty to spread the news around. 
I did so, among as many as possible, and I'm sure 
you will get a responsive reaction from the marines 
on Guadalcanal. 

I am enclosing, along with another Catholic friend 
of my unit, two dollars, one from each. I will send 
more as soon as it is convenient. 

Also may I add that for the last two years I have had 
the desire of entering the holy priesthood. Would you 
please send me an answer regarding my interest in the 
priesthood, and advise how I may enter the Society of. 
the Maryknoll Fathers after the war. 

Thank you very cordially. 

Pvt. P.R.T. 


- 


October 4, 1942 
Dear Father: 
The other day I received indirectly a letter pertaining 
to your wonderful mission to Hawaii and Bolivia. 
I was very much overwhelmed at reading the circular, 
although I was a subscriber to your magazine when in 
parochial school. 


Early in November, a colonel in the Army overseas wrote 
to Father George Murdock, chaplain at West Point Military 
Academy: “It is good to see the lads you helped to bring up, 
coming through here as you would like to see them. They 
seem to have a spirit that I, for one, thought was dead. Many 
of them are walking where Christ walked and, happily, for 
partly the same reason.” 














Epiphany, or Little Christmas, has great signifi- 
cance in mission lands. Father Michael Henry, of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. gives us in this article an 


impressive picture from his Manchu memories. 


One oF my happiest recollections of Manchukuo is cen- 
tered around the Christmastide visits I made to groups of 
Catholics who lived too far from Lin Kiang, the mission 
center, to participate in the mysteries of Holy Night. 

When Epiphany had been celebrated, I secured permis- 
sion from the local police to make a nine-day visitation of 
the northern mission stations. In this district one travels by 
truck, mule cart, or on foot. I waited two days to find a truck 
or cart going north; then I decided to start on foot. One of 
the men of the parish and the catechist came along to assist 
me. 

We began our journey before sunrise—with the tempera- 
ture twenty below zero. Beyond the village, the white, roll- 
ing mountains seemed like waves in a vast ocean of snow 
and ice. For hours we walked along, shuffling the snow with 
our feet and shielding our eyes from the sharp intensity of 
the sunlight on the snow. We saw no one, met no living 
thing until mid-morning, when we overtook a stalwart arm 
of the law, a policeman, who like ourselves was trudging his 
way along the cart tracks marking the hidden roadway. He 


joined our single-file procession, and seemed to find our 
company some comfort from the cold. 

We soon had reason to be glad of our meeting. In the 
resonant air of the frosted hills, we heard the clanging labors 
of a motor truck. Our policeman planted himself in the 
middle of the road. The driver (with a driver’s not unusual 
guilty conscience in the presence of the law) stopped in- 
quiringly. Our policeman pompously commanded the driver 
to let us hitch-hike to the next town. Walking was more 
comfortable, safer, and warmer, but, like many other per- 
sons, we like to save time. Five miles farther on, at a little 
village, we left the truck and the policeman. 

We got no further lifts that day. During the afternoon we 
passed one or two places where Father Donovan had been 
apprehended by bandits, and we wished “the law” had stayed 
with us. Our guardian angels were good to us, and so, without 
incident, we reached our destination, Pine Tree Village, at 
half past four, having traveled thirty miles in little more than 
eight hours. 

This village is the nearest neighbor of the Lin Kiang mis- 
sion. There are a resident catechist, a presentable little chapel 
and living quarters, and a group of some sixty Christians 
there. After a short rest, I said some Office while supper was 
being prepared. Later I met the Christians at night prayers 
and gave a brief talk. Confessions followed until nine; and 
then I had recourse to the best restorative I know.of for poor 
tired bones—a night’s rest on the kang (heated brick bed). 





In the morning there were more confessions before Mass 
and, of course, a sermon. Most of the forenoon was consumed 
by the examination of candidates for Baptism, Confirmation, 
and First Communion. It was late in the afternoon before 
we were ready to administer Baptism and Confirmation. The 
next morning was almost as busy, with First Communions, 
and a nuptial Mass at which two marriages were blessed. 
The second afternoon was spent visiting the Christians in 
their homes, and the day was closed with a party for the 
children, at which peanuts, apples, and oranges were the 
main attraction. 

We left Pine Tree Village a little after seven the next 
morning. Some of the Christians saw us off to the gates, and 
we hit the trail once more. The road ahead was a very dan- 
gerous one. The stow was deep, and still falling, or rather 
whirling, gaily in the wind. We had more than forty miles 
to cover. I offered a few fervent prayers for the success of 
the expedition, and I know that my companions added theirs. 
To avoid the steep and difficult mountain trails, we pro- 
ceeded along a frozen river, through wild and desolate coun- 
try. We saw some wild pigs, a good many deer, a few foxes, 
and a wolf or two. We had reckoned on a path of solid ice 
along the snow-carpeted river; but about ten miles from our 
starting point, hot springs flowed into the river current and 
softened the ice. The snow kept 
us from observing this—and we sy it 
crunched through to the cold 
water with.surprised discomfort. 

We left the river and found 
ourselves knee-deep in the snow 
without any sign of a path. We 
took turns breaking the trail, and 
pushed on in single file, keeping 
an eye on the river for solid ice. 

Finally, after a long time, we 

passed all the watery places and 

got back on top of the river. 

Meanwhile, several pounds of ice 

had formed on our boots and 

trouser legs; we had to take time 

out to chop it off. At one o'clock 

we reached a tavern which was 

our halfway station. We found a small, filthy inn where we 
were able to thaw out our footgear and eat a little food. 
After an hour’s rest, we felt better and ready to start on the 
second half of the day’s journey. 

Again we took to the river. We had to keep walking at a 
fairly brisk pace to avoid freezing our feet. During that day 
we did not see a single human being or a habitation, except 
at the little town where we had stopped to rest. The moon 
came up at about five o'clock to keep us company, and gave 
enough light to save us from walking into holes in the ice. 
We pushed on, getting stiffer with every yard we walked. 
We reached the mission at Fushung at about eight o’clock— 
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tired, cold, hungry, but glad to be under a roof for the night. 
We had walked forty-two miles since leaving Pine Tree. 

At Fushung, the farthest outpost of the mission, there are 
a hundred or more Christians. Fushung boasts of living quar- 
ters for a priest, and a complete little church with tabernacle, 
altar rail, and Stations of the Cross. 

I was too tired that night to do anything but get some 
rest as soon as possible, but the next few days were happy, 
glorious ones. We relived Christmas and all its joys. I ad- 
ministered six of the seven sacraments (there was no can- 
didate awaiting Holy Orders). If I remember correctly now, 
we recorded at Fushung seven baptisms, eight confirmations, 
two marriages, two Extreme Unctions, more than ninety 
confessions and one hundred and seventy Holy Communions. 
We had one hundred per cent attendance at the Holy Sacri- 
fice every morning at six o'clock, though many of the 
Catholics lived several miles from the church and had to 
walk while the temperature—lazy as usual in these parts— 
hung down around thirty-five and forty below zero. 

Not a few times in that week I recalled the first Mary- 
knollers who traveled the frozen trails of this northern 
section of our Manchu mission. Father Joseph Sweeney, now 
pastor of our leper colony in South China, and Father Fran- 
cis Bridge, since gone to his eternal reward, were a month 

and a half on the way, journeying 
by pali (Chinese sled) and sleep- 
ing in primitive inns. 
They passed through the great 
Chanpai Forest by trails never 
before traversed by white men, 
and around the base of a lofty 
volcanic peak of weird and im- 
pressive beauty. These Mary- 
knoll pioneers arrived in Antu 
on Christmas Eve, and celebrated 
the first Mass in that far northern 
city on Christmas Day, 1930. 
The trip home—atop a truck 
loaded with whiskey—was not as 
dignified as one would wish for, 
but it got me back to Lin Kiang 
after a ten-day absence. It was 
good to get my clothes off again; but after a hot bath, I was 
back to normal and ready for another trip. 

Now, in steam-heated America, I often wonder how I was 
able to make such trips. But I know that after I do get back 
to the cold north country once more, I shall look forward 
with a great joy to the hope of again bringing Christmas 
to my faithful, distant flock. 





THE HOLY FATHER’S MISSION INTENTION 
FOR DECEMBER: 


That the Kingdom of Christ may be extended 
through increased numbers of foreign missioners 
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To THOSE wHo LOVE GOD ALL 


ENLISTMENT 

Should a Catholic fight? The question itself has been 
fought over on many a campus with such vigor as to indicate 
that Catholics are perfectly able to do so. We leave the 
solution to the innate common sense and trained intelli- 
gence of our college youth, not to mention the unequivocal 
teaching of the Catholic Church. But apropos of the discus- 
sion we should like to propose to our young men, and young 
women as well, that they think seriously of taking up war- 
fare as a profession. 

Our war, however, is not one to leave smoking ruins, but 
smiling Christianities in its wake; not one to sow in human 
hearts the noxious germs of hate, but rather the good seed of 
Christian love. It is not a commercial war, but one of ideal- 
ism and faith. It is indeed imperialistic in the world-wide 
sweep of its ambition, but the only empire it seeks is that 
of virtue, and the only glory, that of God. 

We need not name our war. You recognize it. Down deep 
you know it for the real war, and the one and only war to 
end war. Perhaps you are not indifferent to its appeal. What 
better time to enlist under the banner of the Great Leader 
than the day of His coming as the Prince of Peace, and what 
fitter recruiting station than the Christmas crib? 


MAN OF OTHERS 

It was an apt coinage truly descriptive of the office of the 
missionary priest when he was called “a man of others.” The 
term does not indicate what makes him a priest, but it 
emphasizes the reason why he was made a priest, and it was 
not for the sake of his own soul but for the good of other 
souls. It is for this reason the seminary course of studies is 
almost wholly devoted to teaching the candidate for the 
priesthood how to direct others, with only minor emphasis 
on how to direct himself. This system is based on several 
healthy assumptions, one of which is the belief that the 
priest ought to be willing to be anathema for the souls of 
his brethren, while another is the conviction that he never 
will be anathema as long as he forgets himself in spending 
and being spent for them. 


THINGS 


Ecclesiastical Authority. Published Monthly. 


WORK TOGETHER FOR GoopbD 


If a doctor completed a full medical course with the 
avowed intention of devoting his entire life to the care of 
his own personal health exclusively, he might receive a 
degree and gain admittance to the medical association, but 
his failure to put his skill at the service of humanity would 
make him a discredit to the profession. It is scarcely other- 
wise with a priest if he forgets he is a man of others. For 
after all, it is the ministry of Christ that he carries on, and 
not his own, and that ministry was instituted for the salva- 
tion of all. 


STRANGE GODS 

The sickness par excellence of the human race—strictly 
on its record of tragic cost to mankind—is nationalism. This 
blight has caused more suffering and it has taken a greater 
toll of human lives than all the other ills to which flesh is 
heir, combined and compounded. It is an endemic disease 
that has plagued all the world most of the time and that 
continues to plague most of the world all the time. And it is 
repeating its sorry story at this moment. 

The cause of the disease will always remain a mystery to 
reasoning people, but some hint of it may be found in the 
theory of the Curé of Ars, who said that when men do not 
worship God, they will bow down to the beasts of the field. 
It is psychologically true that human hearts need an object 
of devotion: they are empty shrines that must enthrone some 
idol. The pity is that the choice must always fall on the most 
false, perverted, and basely servile of all possible human 
ideals—the glorified Moloch of nationalism. 

The State is a servant, and the State that is not a servant 
is a menace to mankind. Yet this fatal disease of State glori- 
fication is so engrained and persistent that we do not think 
any mere material prescription will ever deal with it suc- 
cessfully. We do not know any serious corrective for 
nationalism except Christian philosophy, and we do not 
know any radical cure for it except the Christian religion. 
We think that nationalism will always be with us until the 
triumphal mission march of the Church shall have admin- 
istered its final coup de grace. 

















A better world to live in is the Christmas wish of 
Maryknoll for all mankind, and an active share in pro- 


moting this objective is the prayer of Maryknoll for itself. 


We confess we do not think that any world can be fit 
to live in unless it is attuned to the other world revealed 
to us in the mystery of Christmas, and therefore we 
offer our own lives and labors for the program of world 


betterment that we believe divine. 


But we bespeak blessings for all men of good will 
everywhere, for all in and out of our own family circle, 
for all in our own country and those outside it, for 
those of our own Faith and those who deny it, for men 
of every tinge and shade of belief and affiliation, for 
our friends and for our enemies—all of whom we 


count as our brothers. 


And to every man among them who prays and labors 
in his own way and according to his own lights. for 
the true welfare of humanity, we utter a Christmas 


wish to say: 


Peace in your heart, courage in your struggle, and 


victory on your banner. 
* James E. Walsh 
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COCHA BACKSTAGE 


By REV. JOHN J. CONSIDINE 


One pay during Pope Pius XI’s last years, he described to a 
learned society devoted to the study of Africa how thrilled 
he had been when first he read Stanley’s In Darkest Africa. 
The great Pontiff could not have then foreseen (or perhaps 
he did! ) that, in the very region which Stanley and Living- 
ston made famous, a quarter of a million converts would be 
admitted every year into the Catholic Faith. “Darkest Africa” 
lost its sinister gloom and became one of the bright pages in 
modern mission annals. 

Today the war brings it into new prominence. During the 
Ethiopian campaign, while the British approached from the 
coasts and Egypt, an army of the Belgian Congo, composed 
principally of Central African troops, journeyed two thou- 
sand five hundred miles to the headwaters of the White Nile 


in Ethiopia and forced the surrender of fifteen thousand 
troops. At the debacle of France, French Equatorial Africa 
and the Colony of Chad, a vast area a quarter the size of 
Europe, supported De Gaulle’s Free French forces, and the 
whites of France with the blacks of a pioneer wilderness 
held this territory for the Allies. 

“A good many experts still insist,” stated Leland Stowe, 
of the Chicago Daily News, “that the Second World War 
will be won in Africa.” Thus, the latest arrivals among the 
global armies, the lowly tribes of the Dark Continent, may 
possess a strategic assignment in the present world struggle. 

Long before the present spectacular campaign, United 
States troops have been treading the sands of Africa, main- 
taining great bases along a tremendous line which begins 


A quarter of a million converts in “Darkest Africa” are admitted every year into the Catholic Church. gif) 











in Liberia and extends eastward through Nigeria, Equatorial 
Africa, and the Congo, to the Sudan, and Egypt. The native 
tribes form a giant backstage for the African campaigns of 
the Americans and other Western nations. Are there stories 
behind the story of fighting? Indeed there are! 

At Accra, in the Gold Coast Colony, behind a sandy shore 
line with a booming surf, an American base has been located. 
Accra is the capital of a British colony grown prosperous on 
cocoa. The Castle of Christiansborg, raised here by the 
Portuguese in 1623, is now the residence of the British Gov- 
ernor. Its white battlemented walls, surrounded by swaying 
palms, tell mutely, to the modern American soldier, a story 
of far-off days when the global adventurers of discovery were 
extending the Spanish and Portuguese empires. The priests 
of the Society of the Divine Word have a mission near Accra, 
and what can happen now in Africa is well illustrated by the 
experience of one of the Society’s American members, Father 
Harold Rigney, S.V.D. 

Near Father Rigney’s particular “parish” a camp has 
grown up, operated by Pan American Airways for Uncle 
Sam’s supply route across the continent. One Sunday morn- 
ing, after Father Rigney had said Mass under the lone royal 
palm on the outskirts of the camp, Bill Wheatley, of Ozone 
Park, New York, and Willie Jones, of New York City, 
called a council meeting. 


Left: Sunday crowd in a Congo chapel. Right: Repair work in 


“Not so good, this chapel,” was the consensus of opinion. 

Near the padre’s tree were two shower houses, soon to be 
abandoned, each 18 by 24 feet. One of the group jokingly 
suggested that these be put to work for the missioner. No 
sooner said than begun. Down went the sundry partitions, 
while somewhere there was discovered lumber enough for 
a steeple, belfry, and eight-foot living room in the rear for 
Father Rigney. 

By this time many natives had been won to the project, 
and from the near-by jungle appeared red mahogany logs. 
These the Africans, under the guidance of James Scott, of 
Sayville, New York, carved into an altar, a cross, a pulpit, 
and thirty-two ornamental pews. 

A grounded transport plane furnished draperies. Grass 
seed, iris, hibiscus, and lordly reaches of purple bougainvillea 
were planted. As a final touch, Willie Jones persuaded a 
superintendent of the near-by railroad yards to look the other 
way while he walked off with a dismantled locomotive’s 
bell. Up it went into the belfry. 

“Not so bad, this chapel,” said the boys when Father Rig- 
ney came the next Sunday morning. 

Quite a group of Gold Coast Negroes filed in with the 
doughboys for Mass. “Seems to me the blacks have grown, 
as well as the chapel,” someone remarked to Father Rigney. 

“That’s what we notice here in Africa,” answered the mis- 
sioner. “They come as fast as we make room 
for them.” 

From Liberia to the Mediterranean, Amer- 
ican soldier boys are attending Mass cele- 
brated by priests established on those distant 
strands to call to worship the tribes of the 
forests and savannahs. 

“An Irish priest says Mass for us each 
Sunday,” writes a young soldier at the base 
near Lagos, Nigeria. “He tells us he hopes 
we civilized people won't spoil his black folk. 
I never quite realized, until I saw the mis- 
sioners here, what a wonderful thing it must 
be to cut all ties and come out to a country 
like this as a pioneer for the Lord. The air 
must feel very fresh and free as such a man 
swings along the road.” 

The first United States troops reached 
Leopoldville, capital of the Belgian Congo, 
during the summer. “The people are swell,” 
reported the troops, “but the climate is too 


Nigeria. 


It is not a healthful climate for missioners, 
but the Belgian priests and Sisters are there. 
Well over a million and a half, or over ten 
per cent of the Congo’s fifteen million people, 
are Catholic. 

Far to the east, America’s airways lead to 
the Sudan and Egypt. (Cont. on page 28) 














Bawad THEY MARCH 


REFUGEE CANADIAN NUNS WELCOMED The first refugee 


AT OUR KWEILIN CONVENT Sisters to seek 


shelter in a Maryknoll convent—a group of ten Canadian 
Sisters of Charity, popularly known as Gray Nuns, evacuated 
from North China—arrived at Kweilin in September after 
several weeks’ perilous travel on foot, on bicycle, by bus 
and boat. These nuns, with their sixty-year-old superior, had 
suffered many privations for long months before leaving 
their mission at Lishui far to the north. The journey to 
Kweilin was long and hazardous, via North Fukien, Hunan, 
and Kwangsi. Out of the meager best that war-torn China 
offers in the way of food, our Kweilin Sisters are now 
endeavoring to nurse their Canadian Sisters back to health. 


FIRST GLIMPSE OF 
UNITED STATES PLANES 


“Folks in Kweilin were stunned 
the other day,” wrote one of our 
Sisters, “when, for the first time in years, large numbers of 
planes flew over the city without a previous air-raid alarm. 
We all had a sense of being trapped. Looking up, we recog- 


nized the United States insignia on the planes. All the people 
in the streets just stood in their tracks and applauded.” 


HONG KONG 
IN KWEILIN 


Now that a United States base has been 
established near by, Kweilin is considered 
an especially favored haven of refuge. Already grown from 
a small city to a metropolis during the war, this Chinese 
“boom town” last year added to its population thousands 
who fled from Hong Kong. The Catholic mission was at 
once sought by many of the refugees. 

Sister de Ricci, now in Kweilin, frequently sees there girls 
whom she taught in Hong Kong. Some of these, who 
formerly met with parental opposition to their becoming 
Catholics, have been baptized since coming to Kweilin 
The rapid growth of population means increasing work for 
Kweilin missioners. Plans are under way to open a new con- 
vent on the opposite side of the city, where at least a hundred 
thousand more souls are as yet untouched by Catholic 
influence. 
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HONG KONG SISTERS = Aj] Maryknoll Sisters in Hong 


Kong have now been released 
from internment. About ten remain in the city with Sister 
Mary Paul McKenna (formerly of Reading, Pa.), the Re- 
gional Superior, who headed the first group of Maryknoll 
Sisters assigned to China, in 1921. The Sisters have returned 
to Holy Spirit School, on the Island of Hong Kong, which 
for a time served as a Japanese military hospital. Sister Paul 
is reported to be ill. Fortunately, one of the group remaining 
with her is a physician, Sister Maria Corazon, of Manila. Sister 
Corazon, because of her Philippine citizenship, had never 
been interned. 


HOLY SPIRIT SCHOOL 


Permission has been granted for 
REOPENED 


the Sisters to conduct classes at 
Holy Spirit School. While the numbers reached are pre- 
sumably fewer than before, news of this reopening is 
encouraging. 


SIXTH NEW CONVENT = At the request of Bishop Donaghy, 
i. Sie hee just opened a 
convent in the city of Wuchow, a prominent educational 
center, where Protestant missions have long been highly 
developed. This is the sixth new house opened by our Sis- 
ters in China since the war began there in 1937. No more 
convincing proof could be found that mission work has 
steadily progressed despite the war. 


FORTY CHINESE GIRLS 


At Laipo, near 
TO ENTER NOVITIATE 


Kweilin, forty 
Chinese girls are studying in preparation for 
entering the novitiate of the Sister Catechists 
of Our Lady. The first four novices in this 
native community made their first vows on 
May 30. 


POUND OF SUGAR 


“Our onl ’ 
COSTS $10 eer y poe 


lem,” writes the 
Laipo superior, Sister Miriam Carmel 
Lechthaler, of New York City, “is the 
high cost of food and clothing. Sugar is 
$10 a pound; pork $20 a pound.” Gray 
cotton material for one habit recently 
cost $328 in national currency, and a 
pair of shoes cost $42. 


LACK OF MEDICINE 
CLOSES DISPENSARY 


“Lack of 
medicine 
has closed our dispensary,” writes 
Sister Monica Marie, from Loting, 
“but this gives us more time to 
visit the people. We take turns 
spending a whole day visiting the 
villages. We cover a lot of ground 
this way. We have several bap- 





tisms each trip; we line up new prospects to study for bap- 
tism; we bring comfort to the many who are sick and in 
trouble.” 


EXILED SISTERS REMAIN TO [ast December two Mary- 
RNS SESTTOTS CONE nol Sisters, together with 
Bishop Paschang and two Maryknoll priests, were escorted 
by Japanese soldiery to the Portuguese island of Macao. 

At the request of the Portuguese Government, Sister Mary 
Patricia Coughlin, of Boston, and Sister Mary Beatrice 
Meyer, of Davenport, Iowa, opened a home for destitute 
children and a shelter for women. So important was this 
service considered that recently, when Bishop Paschang and 
the two priests succeeded in making plans to return to Free 
China, the two Sisters remained to carry on their much- 
needed works of charity in Macao. 


THE WORLD NEEDS CHRISTMAS! 

Just to imagine a world without Christmas makes any 
Catholic sad! 

Actually five-sixths of the world still does not know 
Christ. To give Christmas to these millions, missioners go 
to the ends of the earth. 

As your birthday gift to the Christ Child, why not enroll 
as a cO-missioner by sponsoring a Maryknoll Sister? 


One dollar supports a Sister one day. 
Address: Mother Mary Joseph, Revie, N. Y. 






























W/Z N0 LONGER 


By REV. THOMAS V. KIERNAN 


RELIGION has always come first in the hierarchy of human 
loyalties, so that a man cannot be otherwise than a stranger 
in a land of alien faith. Mother Church has for the strangers 
within our gates secrets of Americanization that statesmen 
never knew. The following is a brief account of what she 
is doing for Chinese in this country. 

The prize Chinese parish is without doubt in San Fran- 
cisco, where the Paulist Fathers have developed for over a 
generation a complete unit, including parochial school, 
church, social center, gymnasium, arid other projects allied 
with Catholic Action. 


New York’s Chinatown has wit- 
nessed the baptism of several groups. 


A most promising new development is to be found in 
Philadelphia, where in a very few years a diocesan priest, 
Father Cavanaugh, has established a Chinese parish including 
church, parochial school, auditorium, and social hall. 

Good beginnings have been made by the Columban 
Fathers in Los Angeles and San Diego. Social units, which 
can be used also for religious purposes, are to be found in 
each place. While so far progress has not attained to a mass 
movement, the foundations have been solidly laid, and an 
encouraging future is predicted for these Chinese parishes. 

The Fresno Diocese has hundreds of Chinese living 
within its boundaries. One of its parishes makes the care of 
the Chinese its special responsibility, despite the many prob- 
lems of a young and growing diocese. 


The Archdiocese of Chicago has established a Chinese 
Mission conducted by a native priest from China’s national 
capital. A social hall and a school have been in action with 
gratifying results. Cardinal Mundelein started this work 
before his death, and Archbishop Stritch, with the support 
of many Chicago priests, has continued it. While still in its 
early stages, this Chinese Catholic unit has already far- 
reaching influence among Chinese of the Middle West. 


Monsignor Smith, the rector of the cathedral in Cleveland, 
has made contacts with the Chinese in his parish one of his 
prime activities. Father Martin Burke of Maryknoll, with 
the cooperation of the cathedral priests, has succeeded in 
raising the number of Chinese Catholics to the half-century 
mark, despite very active non-Catholic opposition. 

Zealous priests and Sisters in St. Louis, Detroit, Brooklyn, 
and several other dioceses, have not begrudged their time 
and energy to the conversion of the Chinese who have come 
under their care. Incidentally, Maryknoll is ready and 
anxious to supply catechisms and other Catholic doc- 
trinal books to priests and Sisters who may be instructing 
Chinese converts. We should welcome, also, the oppor- 
tunity to offer to the Chinese in this country a bi-monthly, 
Chinese-American Bulletin, replete with worthwhile news. 

New York City, which has the largest concentration of 
Chinese in the East, has recently witnessed the baptism of 
several groups of Chinese at the Transfiguration Church on 
Mott Street, which is Chinatown’s Broadway. While the 
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Chinese children born in America are quickly and easilyassimilated into the tempo of life in the metropolis. 


parish is essentially an Italian-immigrant one, it encom- 
passes New York’s Chinatown. The Sisters of the famous 
Madonna House on Cherry Street have for some years been 
active among the Chinese, not only in social service, but 
also by conducting daily classes in Chinese for the children 
of Chinatown. These contacts have been the means, under 
God, of converting a goodly number of pupils. 

In the first decade of this century, when Bishop James 
Anthony Walsh, Maryknoll cofounder, was director of the 
Propagation of the Faith Society in Boston, he met several 
Chinese laundrymen who had been converted by Father 
Walter Browne, a priest of the archdiocese. Later, Bishop 
Walsh heard that one of Father Browne’s converts had re- 
turned to Sunning, in South China, the home of hundreds of 
other Americanized Chinese, and was an edifying parishioner 
of Father Robert J. Cairns, then Maryknoll pastor of the 
city. Catholic children of Father Browne’s converts still live 
in the outskirts of Boston. Bishop Cushing has for a number 


of years directed a Catholic Chinese Club in Boston, Mass. 

Catholic chaplains of secular universities, as well as the 
directors of Newman Clubs, have succeeded in winning 
not a few Chinese students to the Faith. There is a large 
field for Chinese conversions in such schools of learning. 

Contact with the Catholic Church in this country not only 
influences the individual lives of the Chinese concerned, but 
has wide repercussions in China itself. Chinese officials, 
students, and business men in the United States will be the 
leaders of tomorrow in their homeland of four hundred and 
fifty million souls. They will then be in a position to help, 
to obstruct, or to view with tolerant understanding, the 
Church in China. 

Therefore, whether as Americans we seek to share with 
our Chinese friends the riches of our Christian heritage, or 
whether as Catholics we labor to assure the position of the 
Church in China, it is all one. We may cast our bread on 
the running waters, confident it will one day return. 
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Other lands could 


deep, universal devotion to God's Mother. 


THE MANTLE of the Virgin is the sky of Mexico,” said our 
poetic guide to Chapultepec Park in Mexico City. “Our 
Lady of Guadalupe claimed this country for her own at its 
very birth, and she has smiled on it ever since. Mexico had 
the only apparition of the Blessed Virgin that ever took 
place on this hemisphere, and we are more proud of this 
fact than of any other in our history. This land belongs to the 
Mother of God. Every Mexican is her child.” 

The poet himself was an interesting figure on his own 
account. He had traversed many lands, writing sonnets by 


well imitate Mexico's 


the volume in two languages; had 
shined the shoes of Edwin Markham 
on the Staten Island Ferry, refusing 
the proffered dime as one poet to an- 
other; had slept on Central Park 
benches with newspapers for blank- 
ets, and still cherished a memory of 
Americans as the greatest throwers- 
away of newspapers in the civilized 
world; had varied his activities by 
acting as confidential adviser to two 
Central American governments, while 
continuing to write poetry the whole 
time. We never read any of his poetry, 
but we listened to some of it without 
falling asleep, and we learned to te- 
spect his opinions on matters Mexi- 
can, founded as they were on a dis- 
cerning knowledge of the glamorous 
country and its charming people. And 
of all his opinions, we found none 
less open to question, or more easy to 
believe, than his observation on the 
deep and universal devotion of Mex- 
ico to the Madre de Dios. 

We wanted to linger in the beauti- 
ful park. The jacarandas and pepper 
trees were in bloom, and the towering 
redwoods called us; not to speak of 
the interest we found in the profusion 
of historic relics that vividly pre- 
served the memory of Maximilian 
and Carlotta. But the poet was im- 
patient. “It is true that ‘only God can 
make a tree’,” he remarked, “but He 
made plenty of them, and He did not 
confine them to Mexico. Maximilian 
and Carlotta are part of the scenery 
also; incidents in the history of Mex- 
ico, not part of the main stream of its 
true life. Let us go to see something 
else that was—and is—a vital ele- 
ment of the real Mexico.” 

He whisked us off through the 
avenues of the city, and soon we were threading the con- 
gested alleys of the downtown slum section. He stopped the 
car before a weather-beaten old church of no beauty or 
distinction save that of age. “Something precious!” he said. 
“This is the chapel of Our Lady of Solitude, one of the 
oldest churches in Mexico. Read the inscription.” 

We deciphered the words carved across the dingy facade. 
“Do not pass this church,” we read, “without pausing to 
affirm with your life that the Blessed Virgin Mary was con- 
ceived free from original sin.” We were deeply surprised to 
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find this sermon in stone that antedated by a hundred years 
the doctrine of The Immaculate Conception, and we said so. 
The poet beamed. “The real Mexico,” he commented. “This 
is not a guide-book frill. This is a part of Mexico that really 
means something in the life of our people. The sky of 
Mexico is the mantle of the Virgin.” 

So we parted from the poet, but we did not forget the 
illuminating comment of our kindly mentor; and in our 
sight-seeing up and down Mexico, we found it increasingly 
meaningful and true. We did not measure it solely by the 
manifest devotion of the surging throngs that filled the 
famous Basilica of Guadalupe, or even by the ocean of 
prayers that went up to Our Lady daily in every shrine and 
sanctuary of the church-studded land. We did not confine 
our visits to the churches. We visited many cities, saw many 
odd corners, surveyed the pulsating and progressive country 
in all its moods and phases. We marveled at the ancient 
Mayan ruins of Yucatan, and we stood entranced before the 
panoramic frescoes of the latest public buildings in the 
capital; we saw the old and the new, the historic and the 
ultramodern. 

But everywhere we found the Virgin of Guadalupe first 
in honor. Her statue graced the plazas, peeped out of leafy 
bowers in every garden, dominated many a public square. 
We saw the radiance with which her very name was 
greeted; noted the childlike affection—and the fond fre- 
quency—with which it was invoked. We met no person 
of any station in life, or of any shade of philosophy or 
political affiliation, who lacked the common sentiment of 
veneration for her; few, indeed, who did not manifest some 
visible sign of it in their speech and actions, in their homes, 
on their person. She seemed to have taken full possession. 
Not that this surprised us. It only impressed upon us in the 
most forcible manner something that 
we already knew. It was the Cath- 
olicity of Mexico. It told us again that 
Mexico is a Catholic country, and that 
its people are Catholics. For we do not 
know any better evidence of the true 
Catholic spirit of a people than that 
superabounding love of Christ that 
overflows in a deep affection for the 
Immaculate Rose of Paradise who 
was His Mother. 

There is a meaning in this. Mexico 
does not claim to be perfect, but does 
claim to be Catholic. Accordingly, a 
word to the wise would emphasize 
the importance that its people attach 
to their deep sense of values, and it 
would caution against being misled 
by their superficial actions and reac- 
tions. Mexico, together with all its 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande, 


believes, honors, cherishes, and loves what is Catholic— 
regardless of what it says, irrespective of what it thinks, in 
spite of what it does. And with the same instinct, it auto- 
matically dislikes and rejects what is repugnant to its 
innate Catholic philosophy and belief. 

The Catholic religion is the one key that will open all 
doors in Central and South America, and no other key will 
open any door. Moreover, some keys will close them all 
tightly in your face. 

A few weeks ago there was a wedding in Washington, and 
a great gathering of the social and diplomatic world was 
there. It took place in St. Matthew’s Procathedral, where the 
daughter of the Mexican Ambassador was being married, 
and it treated Washington to a true Mexican touch. After 
the ceremony the little bride took her bridal bouquet in her 
hands, but she did not save it to toss to the bridesmaids. She 
walked alone with it into the sanctuary, went over to the 
Lady Altar, and laid it at the feet of the Madre de Dios. 

The mantle of the Virgin is the sky of Mexico. 


“At no time in history has the Church failed to find work 
for its mission armies to do. If physical factors retard advance 
in one region for the moment, the Church deploys its forces 
in another. The mission vocation never changes; and, until 
the needs of the people all over the world are fully met, the 
Church will keep on throwing in these shock troops where 
they are needed for its vital campaigns. A vital campaign— 
and one well on the way to final victory—is that represented 
by the work of the Church in our southern continent. The 
work that has already been done was fruitful and glorious; 
and if the work that remains to be done is only in keeping, 
there will be complete success.” —Bishop Walsh 


Our Superior General, Bishop James E. Walsh, was the first 
Maryknoller to baptize the little ones in our new territory. 
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Long before the Declaration of Independence, New Orleans was the gateway by 


which priests and Sisters came from Europe to plant the Cross in a new world. Today 


the gates swing outward as new priests go from the United States to Latin America. 


FAR OUT on the tawny bosom of the “Father of Waters,” 
white sails carved the shimmering blue of the southern sky. 
A cry from the colorful group on the river’s bank hailed the 
winged traveler from across the seas. It was a cry of one 
adventurous heart to another: the call of the pioneer of the 
land to the pioneer of the sea. 

New Orleans was then a straggling settlement surrounded 
by reeds and towering trees; yet in appearance and manner 
it retained, in some indefinable way, the vivacious charm 
and elegance of “la belle France.” Negroes, carefree as the 
mocking birds in the willows, circulated here and there 
among the watchers at the quay. 

Nearer and nearer on the mighty stream, under the vast 
arch of a glowing sky, the caravel came on. At last the 
travelers from afar were disembarking, and attention quickly 
centered on two priests guiding a little band of Ursuline 
nuns. 

One of the Sisters was only a novice. Frail and slender, 
she yet gave an impression of dauntless strength. Stepping 
lightly among the wine casks, unloaded by the crew, she 
smiled at this strange land of her adoption. 

“Lordy,” whispered a black man to his companion, “am 
that one young!” 

“Sho’ is,” agreed the other, “and the way her eyes is 
shinin’, she must see clean through the pearly gates. Come 
on, git goin’! Ain’t ya noticed everyone is runnin’ fast as they 
kin go to welcome them folks?” 

The arrival of the Ursulines in New Orleans dates back 
to 1727, five years before George Washington was born. 
Even before that date, Louisiana had accorded glad welcome 
to the missioners. The early explorers—De Soto, Iberville, 
La Salle, Bienville—had been accompanied by missioners; 
everywhere in the Louisiana Purchase, the cross blazed the 
trail. France officially designated the Jesuit, Franciscan, 
Carmelite, and Capuchin Fathers to evangelize the new 
country. Its secular priests and bishops were likewise note- 
worthy in mission zeal. 

After the Ursulines, many orders of religious women came 
to labor in and around the beautiful “Crescent City.” Among 
the grandest of these valiant women missioners was the 
Blessed Rose Philippine Duschesne, a Madame of the 
Sacred Heart. 

With four companions, she reached New Orleans in May, 
1818. The flame of her charity carried her through incredible 
hardships and seeming failure. At the age of seventy-two, 
she volunteered for work among the Potowatomie Indians. 
Unable to master the language, she spent all her days in 


adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, and was venerated by 
the Indians as the “woman who prays always.” Yet the thirst 
of this young-old heart was not satisfied. She begged to be 
sent farther afield, to the savage tribes of the Rocky Moun- 
tain missions! 

The original Louisiana Territory, from which twenty-six 
archdioceses and dioceses have since been carved, included 
our entire South and Middle West and extended to the 
Canadian border. Of this vast region New Orleans was the 
mission gateway, welcoming in year after year pathfinders 
of Christ—like Father De Smet. 

During the period of Spanish rule, the boundaries of the 
kingdom of God were steadily advanced. After 1803, when 
Napoleon Bonaparte sold Louisiana to the United States, 
Thomas Jefferson and other early Presidents understood the 
essentially Catholic background of New Orleans, and 
assured Government patronage for the furtherance of 
charitable works. During the battle of New Orleans, in 1815, 
General Andrew Jackson sent a messenger to the Ursuline 
Convent to ask prayers. After his victory a thanksgiving Mass 
was celebrated in the city’s St. Louis Cathedral, the second 
oldest in the United States. 

The charm of contemporary New Orleans is familiar to 
thousands of Americans: its wide, palm-studded avenues; its 
gracious French and Spanish architecture; the gaiety of its 
Mardi Gras; its opera, antedating that of New York; the 
succulent wonders of its French Market; its fascinating smell 
compounded of coffee, the waters of the Mississippi, the 
fragrance of the wharves, sun-drenched gardens, and the 
aroma of good food; last, but far from least, its vital, gentle- 
mannered and tolerant population. 

Four years ago, the splendors of the Eighth National 
Eucharistic Congress, to which New Orleans was hostess, 
gave overwhelming testimony of the depth and ardor of 
the city’s Catholic faith. 

Last September, when New Orleans took to her heart a 
score of young Maryknollers Bolivia-bound, she proved that 
her ancient love for missioners had not grown cold. The 
Christlike hospitality of Archbishop Rummel and his priests 
was the modern fulfillment of a centuries-old tradition. 

So, as of old, the mission gate at the mouth of the “Father 
of Waters” resounds to the tread of glad young feet bearing 
tidings of great joy. This time the trek is southwards, the 
rounding out of a great arc of mission endeavor. New 
Orleans still responds to the exultant summons: “Lift up your 
gates,” O City Beautiful by the river, “and the King of 
Glory shall enter in.” 
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Traces of a faith apparently dead were found 
along the river road that led to Filadelfia. 
The missioner was greeted by Don Pedro, 
who acted as an apostle among his people 


and instructed them in the doctrine of Christ. 


Gar ep roots of jungle growth reached toward the river; 
gtay mists arose slowly, like tattered cobwebs, and twined 
into spirals amid the moss-covered branches of enormous 
trees. Out of the foliage the monkeys stared with bright eyes 
that begged for recognition, and from the sandy shores alli- 
gators slipped into the water as we approached. We were on 
our way to Filadelfia, a river village of Bolivia. 

The homes of the river folk were raised high on stilts far 


above the soggy turf, which left the houses airy and free, and 
discouraged to some extent the population of crawling 
things. Smiling people came to their doors and waved as we 
passed; in response, I gave a blessing, and my companion, 
Don Pedro, raised his sombrero in a polite flourish. 


Time makes few demands in a South American village—hence the siesta under the midday sun. 


DIES IN FILADELFIA 


“I suppose,” I said to Don Pedro, “that the houses here 
are raised to keep the occupants safe from the river's over- 
flow.” 

“It is true that the stilts keep the houses dry, but the people 
use them for another reason,” he replied. 

“And what is the reason, Don Pedro?” I asked. 

“It brings them closer to heaven, reverend Father.” I was 
silent with astonishment! 

My trip to Filadelfia was the first of my mission trips 
here in Bolivia. Don Pedro was a willing guide. He was a 
man in whom the goodness of God was manifest. I did not 
hire Don Pedro. It seems that he had been awaiting my 
arrival. That is, he had been awaiting, for the duration of 
his forty-odd years, the coming of a priest—a man who 
would lend authority to the ambition that burned in his 
heart. Don Pedro was an apostle of the jungle. He was 
gracious, with the courtesy of an archangel, and his one 
desire in life was to lead the people of his land closer to God. 

The jungle regions of Bolivia are still mission country. 
We are not sure, as yet, whether our visitations will be 
greeted with enthusiasm or complete indifference. How can 
I, as a missioner, tell whether I have added one iota to their 
joy in living, when the final outcome of my action is lost in 
the hustle and bustle of performance? I am not a saint; I 
cannot read the spiritual content of a man’s soul. The rubber 
worker, surrounded by his pots of latex, greets us warmly 
as we pass; but, for all I know, his happiness or sorrow may 
depend entirely upon the price 
of his product. The child shows 
me his slingshot, he honors me 
by asking me to test it, but its 
resiliency is not as important to 
me as the flexibility of his soul. 
The women show me their dear 
children, but there is no word of 
the spiritual rebirth that will 
make them heirs of heaven. 
These, I supose, are the doubts 
which assail all missioners in a 
new territory, and only time and 
intense work will soften them. 
But whatever worries I had about 
my parish were lost somewhere 
along the road to Filadelfia. 

From time to time, Don Pedro 
and I stopped by the riverside to 





By REV. RAYMOND J. BONNER 


meet the people and to tell them that the 
priest would soon return for a longer visit. 
The news of our approach ran miles ahead 
of us, and before long a young man ap- 
proached. 

We halted our mules, and the young man 
spoke. “Will you come to see my brother, 
reverend Father? He is in much pain.” 

Without waiting for a reply, the mes- 

senger led us through a narrow jungle road 
and into a dark, crowded room. There we 
found the patient, drawn and haggard, 
moaning weakly, and with clouded, lack- 
luster eyes which were eloquent in agony. 
On closer inspection, I saw that the man 
was so firmly shackled that he could not 
move. His suffering had been so great that 
he had become violent, and his family had 
secured his arms and legs by heavy straps. 
For days he had not eaten, and the look of 
death was settling about him. 

We loosened his bonds, but he was still 
unable to move his legs; so we lifted him 
from the floor, where he had been lying for 
eight days, and placed him on a cot. Since 
there was no medicine available, we 
squeezed a few oranges and gave him the 
juice, promising to return within a day or 
two. For the present he needed only the strength that food 
and rest would give him. 

While we worked on the patient, three youngsters 
watched through the open door. When we left, we spoke 
with them. We asked them if they knew how to read or 
write, and they bashfully shook their heads. The pity that 
swept over me at the sight of them had nothing to do with 
their evident poverty or the clean dirt that came from play- 
ing in the fields. As we mounted our mules to leave, Don 
Pedro said, “You know, Padre, in the past when I saw sights 
such as these, my faith in God was troubled, but now when 
I see them, my faith in man is troubled.” 

Along the Tahuamanu River, I had many more things to 
learn about my parish. Along these paths, years ago, the 
Araona Indians wandered. But then the great demand for 
tubber projected white prospectors and merchants into the 
jungles of South America. They found rubber in the trees 
and slave labor in the villages. But the South Americans who 


Before long he will start learning the three R’s for the first time. 


would bow under the yoke of slavery were few, and the 
others moved deeper into the recesses of the forest. 

Yet the influence of the white man persists. In the little 
villages where the merchants shipped their rubber on the 
river boats, there remain relics of boom-town prosperity. In 
Porvenir, where I stopped and baptized eleven children, one 
of the godfathers embellished his habiliment in the approved 
London style with an eyeglass attached to a string, although 
I am reasonably certain that there had not been an English- 
man afoot in that district for well over a decade. 

The overflow of trees and shrubbery acted as an effective 
barrier to haste, and it was early in the afternoon—a most 
unseemly time to be abroad in the tropics—that we arrived 
in Filadelfia. But the people were waiting to receive us con 
mucho gusto, as if we were conquering heroes. It had been 
three years since a padre had visited the village, and within 
a few minutes I found that the baptisms and other spiritual 
requirements had been piling up against the day. 





NOBODY DIES IN FILADELFIA (Continued) 


Don Pedro was no stranger in the village, and the children very badly. As a missioner, I must see that they get them 
danced around him, asking innumerable questions. What Don Pedro told me that the outdoor congregation had 
was the padre’s name? Where was he from? Would he stay assembled around the baptismal table, which was near the 
with them a long time, and did he have an airplane? They river bank. A procession formed quickly, and the boys and 
made delightful, gurgling sounds, as though they found in girls sang a beautiful hymn to the Blessed Mother. The in- 
the priest something that matched the traces of faith that fants sang a different hymn, in a different key. 
remained in their hearts. “It is not the children crying,” Don Pedro whispered; “‘it is 

At a comparatively sizable Catholic home, we were given the little devil in each of them, protesting at God’s victory. 
sufficient space to suspend our hammocks from the walls. The heat of the evening caused the perspiration to flow in 
In an adjacent section of the yard, the master of the manse _ futile search of dry spots in my clothing, and the end of th: 
led us to an instrument that had the fundamentals of a long ceremony left me wearily happy. As I looked over my 
shower bath without the latest North American trimmings. records I found, however, that only twenty-three had been 
It was a good-sized tin basin filled with baptized, whereas thirty-four had been 
tepid water, and had a dipper with born. 
which to douse oneself. A four-hour . “Where are the others?” I asked Don 
ride through the jungle on a balky mule si Pedro. “There should be eleven more.” 
tests the revivifying effects of a bath. - ‘“ “But the other eleven died before 
My fatigue vanished; I was anxious for the priest could come,” he replied. The 
work and ready to meet these grand joy went out of my day, and my heart 
people of Filadelfia, whose happiness felt like a leaden weight. Within me 
and sorrow I would share, please God, there arose an angry grief at the wicked, 
for the rest of my natural life. - stupid secularism which had driven the 

But there was to be no work for a ~~ priests and the power of the sacraments 
while. Everything must be prepared for wo 4 from these simple, lovable people of 
me; meanwhile we were invited to din- —™ A nas the jungle. 
ner. There was a large dish of steam- in ities ila ieee The anger was still in my voice when 
ing rice and an indeterminate kind of : I turned to Don Pedro. “Why did you 
meat which had a delightful flavor. not see,” I asked sharply, “that these 
Coffee and bananas topped off the meal, and by that time the children did not die without baptism?” 
people were ready for a night of baptisms. “Ah, Padresito,” he answered in a tone of quiet tolerance, 

Catholic families in the surrounding country had been “nobody dies in Filadelfia without baptism. I myself have 
informed that the priest was to be in the village, and they taught the people to baptize their children in danger of 
came, carrying their young. There was much bustle and the death.” 
happy, expectant atmosphere of high carnival. Godparents I was more than consoled; I was also instructed. No man 
were secured, names were selected, and Don Pedro arranged can stamp out God’s truth from the hearts of men—not 
a table to serve as our baptistery. The civil-record book listed while there are torchbearers like Don Pedro to carry the 
thirty-four children born of Catholic parents since the flame of faith. 
priest's last visit. It looked like a busy evening ahead. AFRICAN BACKSTAGE (Continued from page 17) 

While we waited for the last stragglers to come in from Soldiers stationed in Khartoum, capital of the Sudan, find 
the barracas, I gathered the village leaders into an informal the Christian churches are few amid the heavily Moslem 
conference and discussed the possible building of a per- population. Here there has been nothing like the abundant 
manent church. In reality, I wanted to find out if they were harvest of Central Africa proper. In 1882 the savage Mahdi 
ready to take on at least some of the obligations of a parish. Revolt brought death to some of the missioners, captivity 
I should like to have a picture of the way their eyes shone and slavery among the Moslems to others, while the re- 
when I mentioned the possibility of a priest remaining with mainder were driven out. Only in 1898 were the fierce tribes 
them always. Schooling for their children seemed uppermost _ subdued, the captives freed, and the waiting missioners al- 
in the minds of the parents. lowed to return. 

“To think that we may have a church of our own!” said Across the vast theater of Africa the fortunes of war 
the storekeeper. “Now my wife will have some place to go!” drive the armies of the nations to and fro, but the tre- 

The important issue was satisfactorily determined in my mendous backdrop of these changing scenes is ever the 
own mind. These people wanted a church, they wanted a same—the conquests for Christ of His Church Militant and 
priest, they wanted a school, and they wanted all three Indestructible. 
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December, THE FIELD AFAR 


MEDITATIONS FROM OUR MAIL BAG 


Each of the following prize letters has come either from a brave young 
American in a branch of the armed service, or from someone near and dear 
whom he has left behind. In the happy, brave, and generous spirit that runs 
through each message; there is a deep and significant lesson for all of us. 


HE IS OVERSEAS NOW 
ERE’S a New Yorker out on the broad Pacific, on an 
Army transport bound for parts unknown, who takes 
time out to write us this thoughtful note and enclose a 
check to care for his missioner for the next year: “My mail 
got a little ahead of me, and I didn’t see your monthly note 
from Maryknoll until I was some days out of San Francisco, 
en route to duty outside the continental limits. The en- 
closed check will cover my monthly contribution for 
twelve months. At the end of that time, next spring or 
summer, with God’s help, we may be home again. At any 
rate, please let me know when I’m in arrears, and don’t 
forget me in your prayers.” 


WISE WORDS FROM A CORPORAL 

A CORPORAL from Los Angeles sent this: “I only hope 

that I shall soon be in a position to send more help 

to Maryknoll. The amount I now send seems very incon- 

sequential in comparison with the wonderful job you Mary- 

knollers are doing. When there are more like you teaching 
the word of God, war will be a thing of the past.” 


THEY’RE ON THE MOVE 

a your husband were a parachute jumper and had 
had eleven moves from one camp to another in ten 
months. Would you be as bright and chipper as this wife? 
Here is what she writes: “Here we go again! I wish the 
Maryknollers had a thousand dollars for each move we have 
made since war was declared. This is number eleven! My 
paratrooper is being transferred to Florida, but it is only a 
temporary move; after a period of about three months, 
his regiment will move back here again or perhaps to Ala- 
bama. Please don’t forget us in your prayers, especially 
Jack and his new position, and the safe arrival of our new 
baby. And will you kindly say a wee prayer, too, that we 
shall be together again before long? Many thanks, Father!” 


HIS MOTHER WILL CARRY ON 
‘id GIVES us deep satisfaction to know that soldiers find 
courage in the work Maryknoll is trying to do. One 


writes: “I was inducted into the Army last month, but I 
still want to continue my monthly help for Maryknoll. My 
mother will take care of it for me. I have made arrange- 
ments with her. Please remember me in your prayers. I 
always think of the wonderful work of Maryknoll, and it 
gives me great courage.” 


HOW THOUGHTFUL! 

H™: another chap off to fight for you and me—yet 

he has the fineness to think of things like this: “Just 

a line to let you know that I am going into the Army in a 

short time. My mother will continue to send you the $2 

each month, so my missioner will be sure to get his chop 
suey for at least 2 days out of every 30.” 


HE’S VERY PROUD 

H™: a soldier in Camp Chaffee, Arkansas, who cer- 
tainly has the Maryknoll spirit: “Recently I hap- 
pened to chance upon a copy of a New York newspaper in 
the U.S.O. library here at our camp in Arkansas. In it I 
read a very interesting story of the wonderful deeds being 
accomplished by the Maryknoll Fathers in China. I cannot 
tell you how grand it makes me feel to be a Maryknoll 
backer. Every best wish and blessing to you and the Mary- 
knollers in China in the critical battle that is now going on.” 


JACK’S SISTER DOES IT 
U YOU wish to know something of the loyalty and devo- 
tion of the sisters of our men in the service, here’s a 
letter that tells it: “Jack left home for the Army last 
September. There are only three in our little family: 
Mother, Jack, and myself. And though we tried hard not 
to show Jack just how bad we felt at his going, I’m afraid 
his departure was a very moist one on the part of Mother 
and me. I know Jack is anxious to continue his monthly aid 
to the Maryknoll missioners, to help them in his small way 
to keep up their noble and valiant work. With this in mind, 
I am enclosing the offering he usually sent. I have written 
Jack, advising him that I will carry on his monthly offering 
to Maryknoll in his place ‘for the duration.’ Be sure to 
remember his spiritual and temporal welfare.” 


A GAIN FOR THE NAVY 
I’ EVERY man in the Navy had someone as thoughtful 
for his spiritual needs as this young lady is for her 
friend, how fortunate the Navy would be. “A friend of 
mine has just joined the Navy. I am anxious, therefore, to 
have him share in all possible spiritual benefits. So I am 
enrolling him as a Maryknoll sponsor, sending the monthly 
contribution myself. I am taking for granted that he will 
participate in the spiritual benefits and the prayers of 
Maryknoll in the same way he would if he himself were 
making the contribution.” 





THREE 


In a new story of old Manchukuo, Father 
Winthrop reminds us that the Faith is still 
strong in the souls of these hardy people. 


December snow lay deep on the hills of Manchukuo. Sharp, 
cruel winds from Siberia lashed the few saplings and forlorn 
bushes on the hillside as three elderly men pushed their way, 
stoically, toward the city of Antung. They represented the 
ancient houses of Pahn, of Tu, and of Pai. 

Once every yeat—but only once—over a\period of twenty 
years they had crossed the treacherous, bandit-infested hills, 
for the feast of the Divine Babe’s birth. Their home village— 
Chingla—nestling close to the Yalu river, was cut off from 
the rest of the world. No priest had yet gone over the hills, 
nor had any crossed the frozen waste of river from the 
Korean side. Yet the three patriarchs had never failed to go 
to the Christmas festival; and always they carried news of 
births and deaths and crops, and brought back rosaries, 
medals, holy water, and blessings. This time, as they ap- 
proached the city, they knew not that disappointment 
awaited them there. 

“’Tis strange,” said Pai, as the trio neared the mission; 
“we have met no other believers on the way.” 

“And look!” called Tu. “There are no lights in the Spir- 
itual Father’s house, or in the church.” 

“The yard is deserted,” called back Pahn, who had hurried 
ahead. “There is no one here. Have we measured the time 
correctly?” 

In one corner of the yard, a feeble candle threw a yellow 
light on freezing windowpanes. 

“Matthew the caretaker’s room,” remembered Pahn, and 
they hurried to that door. A strange fear came over the three 
old men, and they looked back over their shoulders, as if 
they were being followed. 

The caretaker, opening the door cautiously, recognized 
the Chingla men. “Oh,” he said mournfully, “you should not 
have come. You should not have come.” 


MEN FROM THE 


“Why, what kind of ‘greeting is that to give us on the eve 
of the little One’s birth?” asked Pai, as the*three.men pushed 
into the room. 

“Oh, you are stupid!” complained Matthew. “Have you 
not heard that the great war has reached out its arms even 
to us here? The Spiritual Fathers, the Sisters, and Brothers, 
and some of the teachers—all were imprisoned as enemies; 
and some of them have been sent back to their own country. 
The church is closed. God’s presence has been removed. No 
one is left. I stay to care for the property, but Jam watched 
like a prisoner myself.” 

Dismay filled the hearts of the travelers as they seated 
themselves wearily on the warm kang. Then little by little the 
story of December 7 and its aftermath was unfolded. 

“But we must stay forthe night,” said old Pai. “I am too 
cold, too tired to make that long trip back tonight.” 

“All right,” agreed Matthew gtudgingly, “but we must be 
very quiet.” 

“Could we not find the little images forthe crib, and set 
them up here tonight?” asked Tu. 

Like children, they unearthed the boxes containing 
Christmas things; and they found, carefully wrapped by loy- 
ing hands, the angels, the ox and the ass, the maiden Mother, 
Saint Joseph, and the Infant. And close to the burning candle, 
they formed with clumsy hands a rude manger. Hardly a 
word was spoken, but the men sat silently gazing on a scene 
which had been a part of their pilgrimage for two decades 
and more. 


In a small Pennsylvaniat.village, a great regiment of 
soldiers had gathered in an improvised chapel to assist at 
Midnight Mass. The priest, home but a few months— 
fepatriated from his Manchu flock-had been speaking to 
the men: 

“Tonight the bleak hills of Manchukuo see no burning 
footsteps in the snow. Our little church im.Antung stands 
locked and cold. But still I can imagine thousands of loyal 
Manchu Catholics keeping tryst in their hearts with the 
newborn ‘Christ. Tonight, in those far-off lands, He is noi 
able to come down. Not able? Why, yes, He is able, and He 
will come down. At my word tonight, He will come down 
on this altar. At your word—at a cry from your hearts and 
from mine—He és able to come down and touch those souls 
He loves so dearly. Help me tonight to bring Christ down 
to all the people of alll lands!” 


It was growing close to midnight in Matthew’s little room, 
and the three men from the East were already on their knees 
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before the manger. Suddenly a strange light from outside 
seemed to pierce the darkness, enhancing the beauty of the 
scene. ‘The watchers at the crib bowed low in adoration at 
what they believed was a'special sign from God. There they 
knelt, rapt in contemplation, until a soft sound was heard— 
as if someone would enter. Matthew, frightened, rose from 
his knees and hurried tu the opening door. An armed officer 
peered into the tiny room. 

“Fear not,” he said quietly. “I am from the police, but 
my heart is one with yours on this glorious night. Someone 
reported three strange men in the village, and I was sent here 
to investigate. When I saw, through the window, your 
adoration at the crib, my heart stood still. I have felt all 
day*that God would not forget us here.” And the newcomer 
fell to his“knees on the cold, earthen floor. 

Early next morfiing, while a cold, gray pall mantled the 
eastern sky, the officer, Kao,;led the three old men along a 
hidden way, out of the city. 

About that time, a soldier in America ‘Was.writing home: 


Dear Mother: 

A missioner from Manchukuo, who had to return 
to the States on account of the war, spoke to us of his 
distant flock and of his great desire to be with them 
once more. It set me thinking. 

Hard as it was to leave you and Dad, I wouldn't 
want to be anywhere in the world but just where I am. 
Now, if,J’m happy to serve my country the hard way, it 
gives me some inkling of what it would mean to be 
doing it for God, 

So, I’m writing Maryknoll this Christmas Day. If my 
life is spared in the war, Iuhope I may be accepted as a 
missioner. You were proud tosgive me 
up for my country; I know how much 
more gladly you will spare me for the 
service of God. 

Yours in the Christ Child, 
John 


Later, in the Antung barracks a surly 
captain was growing impatient with the 
reports of failure that were being given to 
him. He turned abruptly to Kao. 

“And you, Kao, did you find no stranger 
in the town?” 

The officer raised his head and answered 
calmly, “No one but a little Child. from 
Bethlehem.” 


A story by Father Winthrop 


ORIENS EX ALTO 
The vigil lights of heaven nod and sleep 


When massing taper from the East is borne, 
And Earth’s great Sacrifice begun 
Of God’s anointed, Mary’s Son; 
The Dayspring from On High a tryst will keep 
Dispelling night at the approach of Dawn. 


On Nippon’s rugged coast He starts His quest; 
Yet Taoist shrine He does not enter in, 
Nor Nikko’s thrice-roofed templed mound, 
Nor yet Kyoto’s holy ground, 
But on a humble altar is the Guest 
Of priestly hands and hearts—and dwells therein. 


Then next to China’s wide expanse He speeds, 
His tinkling bell the courier of His ways; 

At Peking’s pagan altar throne, 

On Everest, earth’s aliar stone, 
Unhallowed now by Lama’s heathen creeds, 
He tarries not, but with His priest delays. 


In noisome junk or village mud-bricked roof, 
Wherever priestly hands to Him are raised, 

He hastens there at birth of day 

To plead and warm and win His sway 
With pagan hearts and make them darkness proof 
And living temples where He may be praised. 


—F, X. F. 





Archbishop Speliman bidding farewell to the first Latin American group which left for Bolivia in September. 


TO LATIN AMERICA THEY GO! 


Gove after you receive this issue of THE FIELD AFAR, 

52 Maryknoll priests, part of this year’s group of 100, 
will have bidden a fond farewell to their relatives and 
friends—to all that is near and dear to them. They will be 
on their way to distant corners of the world. Many of them 
are veteran missioners from the Orient, others are from this 
year's ordination class. Their destinations will be in many 
different parts of Latin America. “To the world they go!” 


HY DO THEY GO? Because Christ said “Go!” That’s 
enough for them. But in the heart of each one of 
them is the glad conviction that theirs is a great privilege 
—not to destroy, but to build; not to spread tragedy and 
sadness, but to bring new life and hope to the wounded, 
the sick, the hungry, the orphan, the homeless, the aged, 


the blind, the crippled, the broken in body and spirit . . . 
Isn’t it a light in the darkness to know that there are young 
Americans ready and anxious to devote their lives to bring 
peace to the world, while so many millions are making 
great sacrifices to spread death, destruction, and hatred 
over the face of the earth? 


id YOU cannot give your life, would you be willing to 

make some sacrifice to see that at least one of these 
100 missioners reaches that corner of the world to 
which Maryknoll, in the name of the Holy Father, has 
assigned him? We need $500 to pay for the fare and 
equipment of each. This means that for one hundred mis- 
sioners, $50,000 must be provided. Any gift, large or small, 
will be most welcome! 





The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 
Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 


I am interested in helping to send your latest group of missioners to the fields afar. I am happy to enclose 


toward the $500 needed for each of them. 





Gifts for the Christ Child 


HIS REFUGEES. Our Lord Himself was once a refugee—an 
exile into pagan Egypt. We couldn’t help Him then, but we 
can surely help Him now. $5 feeds a homeless refugee for a 
month. 


HIS APOSTLES. He started with 12; today He has thou- 
sands. All they ask is a place to sleep and something to eat. 
$1 supports a missioner for one day. How many days’ sup- 
port will you give? 


SUFFER LITTLE 
CHILDREN to come 
unto Me.” How wel- 
come to the Babe in the 
manger will be your 
support of one of His 
little ones! Maryknoll 
has 386 orphans in 
South China; $5 a 
month is required for 
the support of each 
one. 


ONE DIME provides 
rice for a day and a half 
for a Maryknoll orphan: 
20 dimes will mean rice 
for a month; 200 dimes, 
for a year. 


INVEST IN AMERICA. 
Buy war stamps and 


bonds. 


Your birthday gift to the Christ Child this year could be an offering 
for His poor, What you give to them, you give to Him. 


CHRIST WAS ALSO A TEACHER. There are many 
Indians in the jungles of Bolivia who need instruction. 
Schools must be built, books must be purchased, teachers’ 
salaries must be paid. Contributions of $5 to $25 will 
give a share in the training of these Catholic citizens. 


AND HE HEALED THEM ALL.” He still heals—with 
other human hands and medicines which you supply. $15 
needed for those dispensary shelves in Kweilin. 


BUILD A BETHLEHEM 
in some chapel in South 
America by supplying 
one of the new mission- 
‘ers with a chalice, so he 
can offer the Holy Sacri- 
fice while on his mis- 
sion trip. $75 each. 


We cable funds weekly 
tO our missioners in 
South China. Make out 
and address checks to 
The Maryknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 


INVEST IN HEAVEN. 
Send your War Stamps 
and War Bonds, string- 
less, to Maryknoll to be 
used for Mission Work. 


Ars Sacra 


Latin American Want Ads 


CHILE 


TALCA Mass wine and hosts for one priest, $30 
LA SERENA Altars for Sacrifice of the Mass, $100 each 
TEMUCO ‘Sets of vestments, $25 each 


ECUADOR 


GUAYAQUIL Keep candles burning for your intention. 
One year’s supply for all chapels, $300. 


PERU 


LIMA (Chinese Mission) Set of Stations, $75 


PUNO Mass Kits, $150 each 
Sleeping bags, $12 each 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


MISSION NO. 1. 


A horse for priests to ride when 
making trips to outstations, $100. 


MISSION NO. 2. Mosquito nets. $6.50. 


First Aid kit. $20. 


MISSION NO. 3. 
Equipment: 1 


Chapel 


set of altar cloths 


$500.00 
5.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
2.00 
100.00 


set of vestments 
Missal 

set of altar cards 
set Mass cruets 


wooden altar 











Treading alone the wine press of the world 


with calm confidence in the triumph of Innocence, 
Christ walks through the Christmas of the years, 


a holocaust and a hope for all mankind. 








